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Editorial 

Last  summer  I began  the  process  of  working  on  this  issue  of  the 
magazine.  I visited  with  young  people  at  our  three  yearly  meet- 
ings. As  I talked  to  them  I issued  an  invitation  for  them  to  write  for 
Friends  Bulletin  and  particularly  for  this  issue  in  which  I expected 
to  focus  on  youth. 

We  all  know  that  it's  hard  to  be  a teenager.  What  I wanted  to 
know  was,  what  difference  does  it  make  to  be  a Quaker  teenager? 
Does  being  a Quaker  make  things  better  or  worse? 

Several  young  people  responded.  Their  responses  are  as 
varied  as  their  experiences  with  Friends.  De  Kerr  has  been 
involved  in  organizing  Junior  Friends  programs;  Chris  Retherford 
tells  about  his  first  experience  with  Friends;  Peter  Herrick-Stare 
talks  about  being  teased  because  he  is  a Quaker.  They,  and  the 
others,  should  be  listened  to.  Their  experiences  are  valid. 

De  Kerr  throws  my  question  back  at  us.  How  do  we  Friends 
look  at  our  teenagers?  How  do  we  treat  them?  Do  we  put  them 
down  for  who  we  think  they  are,  without  really  looking?  How  can 
we  help  bridge  the  gap?1 

As  I write  this.  Thanksgiving  is  over  and  the  Christmas 
decorations  are  starting  to  appear  in  my  house;  perhaps  they  are 
in  your  house  also.  We  had  a wonderful  Thanksgiving,  with  lots 
of  people,  including  several  teenagers. 

I was  starting  to  feel  overwhelmed  with  work  and  holiday 
preparations  when  I was  brought  up  short  by  reality.  One  of  my 
daughter's  friends  called  to  see  if  she  could  spend  the  night 
because  she  had  been  kicked  out  of  her  house.  Of  course  she  could 
and  did.  Now  she  is  trying  to  work  out  whether  she  will  go  to  a 
foster  home  or  quit  high  school  and  work.  There  doesn't  seem  to 
be  any  place  for  her  in  what  we  would  think  of  as  a "normal" 
family.  I know  her.  I know  she's  a good  kid.  She  deserves  better 
than  she's  getting. 

And  so  do  all  young  people.  I really  don't  believe  there  are  bad 
teenagers.  I believe  there  are  young  people  to  whom  bad  things 
happen  and  who  then  do  bad  things.  If  only  we  could  help  them 
before  this  vicious  cycle  gets  started. 

Many  teenagers  are  at  risk.  In  today's  world  it  is  rumored  that 
a college  diploma  isn't  a guarantee  for  a job,  yet  many  young 
people  drop  out  of  high  school  — many  of  them  for  reasons 
beyond  their  control.  How  can  we  help  them?  How  can  we  help 
their  families?  My  family  can  be  available  for  this  young  woman 
and  for  a few  other  young  people  that  we  contact.  I hope  you  can 
do  the  same  for  others. 

I do  wish  you  and  yours  a Happy  Hannakuh,  a Merry  Christ- 
mas, and/or  a Joyful  Winter  Solstice.  May  the  peace  of  the 
Holiday  Season  be  with  us,  now,  and  in  the  year  to  come. 

Nancy  Yamall 

1 If  you  would  like  to  respond  to  De  Kerr's  article,  please  write  to  her: 
De  Kerr,  Box  8404,  Moscow,  ID  83843. 


The  Importance  of  Hugging 

by  Kathy  Hyzy,  Multnomah1 

Most  of  us  bumble  along  through  life,  not  giving  much 
thought  to  everyday  events  like  eating,  imbibing,  and 
jumping  out  of  the  path  of  oncoming  cement  mixers.  Yet  a 
hug  or  an  affectionate  pat  usually  adds  a highlight  to  a day 
(unless  it's  your  grandmother,  attempting  to  squeeze  that 
last  drop  of  blood  from  your  cheeks).  Touch  is  a pretty  nifty 
thing  whose  importance  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Touch  is  also,  as  everyone  is  aware  of,  something  which 
is  often  misused  by  society  and  the  media.  Young  children 
are  made  wary  of  affectionate  hugs  by  overprotective 
parents,  and  peer  pressure  to  have  sex  is  not  unusual 
among  thirteen-year-olds.  It  is  very  easy  for  someone  to 
misconstrue  an  innocent  hug  as  an  unwanted  advance  or 
offense.  Because  of  this,  much  of  our  everyday  life  has  been 
stripped  of  the  simple  joys  of  innocent  and  often  much- 
needed  physical  contact. 

So,  watch  out  for  your  own  needs  and  pay  attention  to 
them.  Don't  underestimate  the  powers  of  creating  snow 
angels  on  hardwood  floors,  or  the  powers  of  a hug  from 
your  local  friendly  person. 

JYO/  FRIENDS,  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  junior 
Friends  Newsletter,  November,  1992. 

Kathy  Hyzy  is  a Junior  Friend  from  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 
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The  Youth  Among  Us 

On  the  next  four  pages  Junior  Friends,  Young  Friends, 
Senior  Young  Friends,  and  Junior  Young  Friends  share  some 
aspect  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  a Quaker  Youth  today. 

On  Quaker  Youth 

by  De  Kerr,  Pullmart-Moscow 

Being  a Quaker  is  the  single  most  important  thing  in  my 
life.  My  beliefs  I hold  as  a Quaker  influence  every  facet  of  my 
being.  And  yet  I find  it  hard  to  be  a Quaker  teenager.  Not  only 
is  it  hard  to  be  a Quaker  in  a normal  community  where 
Quaker  beliefs  are  looked  on  as  strange,  it  is  also  hard  to  be  a 
teen  in  a Quaker  community. 

Most  Junior  Friends  come  to  Quaker  gatherings  not  so 
much  for  the  religion  as  for  the  community.  These  gatherings 
are  a place  where  we  feel  free  to  be  who  we  are,  where  we  can 
let  down  our  walls  and  share  who  we  really  are  without  fear  of 
being  put  down  for  it.  While  we  are  never  put  down  for  being 
who  we  are,  we  often  find  ourselves  being  put  down  for  who 
we  are  thought  to  be.  We  are  often  seen  by  the  adult  members 
of  the  community  as  unruly  and  untrustworthy  because  that  is 
the  way  that  most  teens  are  seen  and  not  because  we  ourselves 
have  done  anything  to  merit  such  an  outlook. 

While  we  are  never  put  down  for  being  who 
iv e are,  we  often  find  ourselves  being  put 
down  for  who  we  are  thought  to  be. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  done  many  trustworthy  things. 
We  arrange  and  hold  our  own  half-yearly  meeting,  summer 
planning  session,  and  Camp  each  year.  We  started  a newslet- 
ter by  and  for  Junior  and  Young  Friends  that  goes  out  every 
month  and  is  now  in  its  second  year.  We  compiled  a directory 
and  put  out  an  updated  copy  every  year.  We  have  our  own 
clerks,  treasurers,  and  committees.  We  have  begun  to  send 
representatives  to  other  yearly  meetings  to  see  how  they  do 
things  in  the  hopes  of  setting  up  some  sort  of  exchange 
program  to  connect  Junior  and  Young  Friends  of  all  yearly 
meetings.  We  have  written  and  read  an  announcement  of  our 
support  of  the  gay  and  lesbian  community.  And  yet  we 
receive  very  little  support  from  the  adults.  Not  only  that,  it 
often  seems  that  we  are  treated  as  untrustworthy  punks. 

There  have  been  many  instances  which  we  feel  stem  from 
this  belief — all  teenagers  are  untrustworthy  — and  not  from 
any  wrongdoing  on  our  part.  During  the  1991  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  annual  session  we  were  accused  of  trashing 
the  gay  and  lesbian  lounge.  Unbeknownst  to  the  adults,  the 
mother  of  the  accused  Junior  Friend  is  a lesbian.  The  people 
who  had  really  done  the  trashing  were  students  at  the  college 
where  we  were  staying.  At  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly 
Meeting  we  were  not  given  our  own  lodging  but  were  told  to 
sleep  with  our  parents  or  sponsors.  At  the  1992  NPYM,  due 
to  a misunderstanding,  we  were  not  given  a place  to  meet 
until  the  end  of  the  second  day.  Registrars  of  one  Quarterly 


Meeting  tried  to  discourage  Junior  Friends  of  another  Quar- 
ter from  attending  the  gathering. 

For  these  reasons,  some  Junior  Friends  no  longer  come  to 
gatherings  for  the  Quaker  community.  We  usually  come  for 
the  Junior  Friends'  community.  We  no  longer  wish  to  attend 
all-age  activities  and  are  becoming  more  and  more  exclusive. 
We  no  longer  want  adults  to  come  to  our  meetings.  We  are 
wary  of  adult  input.  Though  it  is  true  that  not  all  Junior 
Friends  feel  this  way,  the  percentage  of  those  that  are  com- 
fortable dealing  with  adults  goes  down  each  year,  and  very 
few  young  people  attend  Quaker  gatherings  after  they  be- 
come too  old  for  Junior  Friends. 

This  really  hurts  because  for  some  of  us  this  is  the  only 
place  where  we  are  given  a chance  to  be  responsible.  W e want 
to  reach  out  to  adults,  to  interact  with  them,  and  to  become  a 
contributing,  vital  part  of  the  community.  But  too  often  we 
have  been  made  to  feel  that  we  are  not  trusted.  We  are  no 
longer  willing  to  make  the  first  move. 

This  is  the  thing  that  hurts  me  the  most,  because  I have 
tried  so  hard  to  make  the  first  move.  I have  striven  for  the  past 
three  years  to  make  the  J unior  Friends  a trusted  and  acknowl- 
edged part  of  the  Meeting.  I have  done  everything  in  my 
power  to  make  other  adults  feel  more  comfortable  around  me 
and  other  Junior  Friends,  and  I think,  up  to  a point,  it  has 
worked.  I have  had  adults  ask  my  opinion  on  numerous 
occasions  and  I have  received  praise  for  the  work  I've  done  as 
well.  Yet,  the  distrust  remains. 

I am  trusted  to  plan  a week-long  gathering  for  sixty  people, 
and  yet  I am  given  a quiet  time,  curfew,  and  bedtime  because 
I am  not  trusted  to  respect  myself  and  others  enough  to  be  able 
to  behave  after  dark.  I am  not  trying  to  blame  anyone  or  to 
make  anyone  feel  guilty.  I just  want  to  point  out  what  has 
happened  so  that  people  can  realize  how  we  feel'and  then  we 
can  begin  to  work  on  becoming  a stronger  community. 

In  closing  I would  like  to  give  you  a gift  of  words  that  the 
Junior  Friends  have  given  so  often  in  song.  There  are  some 
adults  that  we  love  and  respect  and  we  have  learned  a lot 
from  them.  In  memory  of  one  of  those  adults  I would  like  to 
give  you  the  words  to  one  of  her  favorite  songs.  Maybe 
eventually  we  will  follow  the  song  in  deeds  as  well  as  words, 
but  for  now  it  is  enough  that  I mean  the  words.  Perhaps  your 
hearing  them  will  remind  you  that  all  we  ask  is  to  be  given  a 
chance  and  that  we  will  respond  wholeheartedly  to  any 
chance  we  are  given. 

How  could  anyone  ever  tell  you 
that  you're  anything  less  than  beautiful? 

How  could  anyone  tell  you 
that  you're  less  than  whole? 

How  could  anyone  fail  to  notice 

that  your  loving  is  a miracle 

how  deeply  you're  connected  to  my  soul? 

De  Kerr,  a college freshman,  is  past  clerk  of  NPYM  Junior  Friends.  She  was 
editor  of  the  NPYM  Junior  Friends  publication,  YO!  FRIENDS,  1991-92.m 
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Culture  Shock 

by  Christopher  Retherford,  Corvallis 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  — I was  once  mystified  by  it 
and  loved  it.  (In  some  ways  I still  do.)  At  the  same  time  I 
disliked  it  because  of  its  strict  authority  and  the  way  it 
basically  tried  to  run  the  lives  of  its  followers. 

I felt  very  spiritual  as  I entered  the  church  and  dabbed  my 
right  hand  in  the  blessed  water,  with  which  I then  crossed 
myself.  Next  I would  walk  in  the  presence  of  the  crucifix  and 
kneel.  There  again  I would  cross  myself.  As  I walked  into  a 
pew,  I would  kneel  again  on  the  knee  bench  and  pray  for  a 
few  minutes.  I had  done  all  this  and  I had  just  arrived. 

Other  people  followed  the  same  ritual  and  then  we  waited 
in  silence  for  the  Priest  to  come  to  conduct  Mass.  Mass 
consisted  of  hymns,  prayers,  and  the  communion  of  wine 
and  bread.  It  now  seems  ritualistic  and  boring  to  me. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  determined  to  punish 
those  who  have  supposedly  sinned  against  the  word  of 
Christ  and  God.  I always  felt  that  if  I needed  to  confess  my  sins 
I need  not  go  to  a man  dressed  in  a cloaked  robe,  occupying 
a closet.  I did  love  the  penance  at  first  and  was  always  thrilled 
at  the  punishment  of  prayers  given  to  me,  although  I only  did 
them  a few  times. 

This  summer  as  I began  to  evaluate  my  feelings  about 
worshipping  God,  I wondered  who  is  more  important  — 
God  or  Mother  Mary  and  all  the  endless  Saints  to  whom  we 
offered  our  respects?  Was  it  necessary  for  me  to  confess  to  a 
priest  to  ensure  my  passage  to  heaven?  Why  did  I have  to  kiss 
the  feet  of  a Pope  who  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  God?  I asked 
my  Priest  these  questions  and  was  answered,  "Because  God 
requests  this."  I had  hit  an  ultimate  dead  end.  I decided  that 
if  I wanted  to  feel  better  about  myself  as  a Christian,  maybe 
I should  focus  on  a religion  that  encourages  worship  of  the 
one  and  only  God  and  not  all  of  the  others. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  I made  friends  with  a 
member  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  who  goes  to  my 
high  school,  and  she  occasionally  would  answer  the  ques- 
tions I had  about  her  being  a Quaker.  I was  intrigued  that  the 
religion  was  still  around  and  that  they  didn't  wear  knickers, 
weird  hats  like  the  one  on  the  oatmeal  box,  and  brass-buckled 
shoes. 

About  a month  later  she  invited  me  to  join  her  at  Wil- 
lamette Quarterly  Meeting  at  Sky  Camp,  near  Eugene,  Or- 
egon. I must  admit  I was  nervous,  yet  I ignored  my  insecurity 
and  went  with  an  open  mind  and  an  extremely  talkative 
mouth. 

I was  in  awe  of  the  majority  of  my  peers  that  I met  who 
were  open-minded  and  accepting  of  others  (so  different  than 
the  society  in  which  I was  locked  up ).  They  were  pleasant  to 
converse  with,  and  I was  intrigued  by  how  they  lived  their 
lives  in  peace.  The  ones  I talked  to  the  most  were  very  helpful 
with  advice  on  how  I should  live  my  life  — that  I should  be 
free.  These  were  the  people  I wish  could  fill  the  halls  of  my 


high  school.  How  strange  it  felt  for  me  to  open  up  to  people 
I had  only  known  a few  hours.  Usually  at  religious  gatherings 
I was  dying  to  get  home  the  moment  we  arrived,  but  here  I 
wanted  to  stay. 

Day  turned  into  dusk  and  my  new  chums  and  I sat  in  the 
open  clearing  and  laughed  about  life,  people,  music,  and  the 
various  hush-hush  jokes  we  whispered.  But  the  subject  of 
peace  was  the  one  we  discussed  the  most.  We  also  talked 
about  how  everyone  is  equal,  no  matter  who  they  choose  to 
have  relations  with. 

Morning  came  and  my  new  friends  and  I laughed  about 
the  night  we  had  shared.  During  moments  of  silence,  I 
thought  about  the  Catholic  doctrines  and  how  I was  being  a 
natural  "heretic"  because  I no  longer  agreed.  I had  been 
forced  to  feel  guilty  at  times  when  I was  being  only  human, 
and  I was  punished  and  ordered  to  beg  to  God  to  forgive  me. 
I didn't  need  the  Saints  or  Mother  Mary;  I needed  to  be  closer 
to  God. 

I have  now  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  because  I have 
found  something  better  to  follow.  I can  worship  how  I please 
and  not  have  to  follow  a book  or  pray  with  a row  of  beads.  I 
have  discovered  that  God  accepts  me  for  who  and  what  I am. 

Christopher  Retherford,  a high  school  junior,  found  his  experience 
at  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  powerful;  he  looks forward  to  other 
Friendly  experiences,  including  monthly  and  yearly  meetings.  • 


Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  Junior  Young  Friends 
Business  Meeting,  June  1992. 

Making  Oatmeal 

by  Peter  Herrick-Stare,  Mountain  View 

I told  my  friends  about  being  a Quaker  teenager  and  they 
asked  if  on  Sunday  I go  and  make  oatmeal.  It  would  be  a lot 
more  fun  if  my  friends  knew  what  Quakerism  is. 

I am  in  the  Seventh  Grade  at  Garland  Country  Day 
School,  which  is  a preppy  private  school  in  Denver.  The 
grades  go  from  kindergarten  to  ninth  grade.  My  main  interest 
is  slalom/ extreme  skiing.  The  definition  of  extreme  skiing  is 
simply  put  as  any  and  all  terrain  skied  ruthlessly. 

Peter  Herrick-Stare  is  a member  of 'Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting's 
Junior  Young  Friends.m 


Staff  photo. 
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The  Peace  Sign 

by  Darcia  McDaniel,  Rogue  Valley 

When  Mr.  Dexter  suggests  we  discuss  politics,  I can  feel 
my  heart  begin  to  pound  against  my  chest.  Once  again  the 
class  will  be  involved  in  a heated  argument  and  my  opinion 
will  be  with  the  minority  view.  We  begin  discussing  the 
presidential  debate,  but  that  subject  quickly  dies  out.  In  an 
attempt  to  postpone  reading  another  boring  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Western  Civilization,  someone  suggests  we  dis- 
cuss another  topic.  Mr.  Dexter  relates  his  theory  for  solving 
the  United  States'  problem  of  uneven  distribution  of  wealth. 
He  believes  in  a socialistic  philosophy  that  everyone  should 
earn  about  the  same  amount  of  money  and  that  a limit  be 
placed  on  how  rich  any  one  person  may  be.  Of  course,  his 
comment  offends  the  future  capitalists  in  the  group  who  are 
dreaming  of  sports  cars  and  diamonds.  They  retaliate  by 
insisting  that  some  people  actually  work  harder,  are  smarter 
and  luckier  than  others,  and  therefore  deserve  to  be  rich. 

My  own  opinion,  one  I strongly  believe  in,  is  on  the  side 
of  the  socialists.  I do  not  think  that  it  is  fair  for  a few  people  to 
be  wealthy  and  spend  their  money  frivolously,  while  others 
are  forced  to  live  on  the  street.  The  capitalists  continue 
defending  their  point  and  kindly  suggest  that  Mr.  Dexter  take 
a hike  over  to  a socialist  country  of  his  choice,  if  he  does  not 
approve  of  capitalism.  Forgetting  my  frustration,  my  mind 
begins  to  wander.  I remember  a time  when  everyone  be- 
lieved as  I did;  when  I could  discuss  politics  without  having 
to  constantly  defend  my  ideas.  That  happy  time  I spent  with 
some  Junior  Friends. 

I hate  camping,  am  not  fond  of  the  beach,  and  had  always 
thought  that  most  Junior  Friends  were  weird.  At  least  I 
believed  this  until  one  summer  when  something  drew  me  to 
a Junior  Friends  Camp  on  the  Oregon  coast,  where  I lived 
with  about  thirty  strange  people  from  Oregon,  Washington, 
Montana,  and  Idaho.  That  camp  changed  my  opinion  of 
Junior  Friends  forever. 

The  week  started  out  a disaster.  Naturally,  the  closest 
showers  were  about  half  a mile  away,  and  by  the  time  I got 
there,  the  water  was  usually  cold.  I had  to  share  two  mirrors 
and  four  outlets  with  about  fifteen  girls.  The  food,  what  there 
was  of  it,  was  strangely  nutritious,  definitely  not  the  type  that 
normal  teenagers  eat.  For  "fun,"  the  adults  decided  to  hike 
out  to  Cape  Lookout  and  eat  a picnic  lunch  there.  We  had  to 
carry  this  magnificent  meal  (consisting  of  a bagel,  a few 
carrots,  and  two  oreos  for  a treat)  on  our  backs.  The  trail 
seemed  to  switch-back  forever,  until  it  dead-ended  at  the 
edge  of  a cliff  with  precious  little  space  for  thirty  people  to  sit 
safely,  eating  lunch,  perched  above  the  ocean  breakers.  This 
tortuous  adventure  was  just  one  of  the  "healthy"  activities  I 
endured  that  week. 

Such  hard  labor  was  not  the  only  pastime  at  camp, 
however.  I did  actually  have  many  wonderful  times  that 
helped  me  forget  the  daily  misery.  Every  morning  after  we 
had  eaten  breakfast  and  cleaned  up,  we  would  gather  in  a 


circle  for  worship  discussion.  At  first,  the  thought  of  worship 
discussion  scared  me  and  also  seemed  a little  boring.  Besides, 
the  topics  were  controversial,  and  I was  afraid  to  speak  my 
mind,  worried  about  what  others  might  think  of  me.  To  my 
surprise,  sharing  my  thoughts  became  easier  day  by  day. 
Finally,  I started  looking  forward  to  something  I used  to 
dread.  For  the  first  time,  I could  discuss  politics  with  people 
of  my  own  age  without  making  someone  angry  with  me. 

Often  we  would  just  sit  around  a table  and  talk  about  our 
lives.  One  discussion  stands  out  in  my  mind.  It  started  when 
we  were  wondering  why  holding  up  two  fingers,  forming  a 
"V,"  is  a symbol  of  peace.  Catnip  Frederick  from  Montana 
told  us  a story  about  how  kids  at  his  school  treated  him. 

He  said,  "A  lot  of  the  jocks  and  skaters  at  my  school  walk 
up  to  me,  give  me  a peace  sign,  and  yell,  'Piss  off,  hippie.'  " 

In  a puzzled  voice,  forming  the  peace  sign  with  his  own 
fingers,  he  said,  "I  don't  know  just  what  they  think  this 
means." 

The  rest  of  the  week,  any  time  someone  would  say,  "piss 
off,  hippie,"  everyone  would  chuckle.  It  became  an  in-joke 
with  us — a sign  that  we  all  felt  close  to  him  and  to  each  other. 

On  our  last  night  together  we  all  just  refused  to  go  to  bed. 
Sleep  was  of  little  importance  to  us.  We  would  probably  not 
see  each  other  until  the  next  year,  if  then.  It  was  as  though  we 
could  delay  the  time  for  leaving  and  stay  together. 

Morning  arrived.  It  was  time  to  pack  our  bags  and  leave. 
I had  only  met  these  people  a week  ago  but  now  I found  it 
impossible  to  say  good-by.  As  I stood  on  the  comer  and 
watched  my  closest  friend  in  the  group,  Nathan  Prichard, 
drive  away,  my  eyes  began  to  swell  and  tears  trickled  down 
my  face. 

I was  trying  to  hold  them  back,  to  act  tough  and  brave,  but 
Nathan's  grandfather,  who  was  standing  behind  me,  sensed 
how  I felt.  "It's  hard,  isn't  it?"  he  said.  I could  not  answer,  but 
somehow,  without  another  word  spoken,  I knew  he  had  been 
through  the  same  pain. 

The  bell  rings,  marking  the  end  of  third  period  and 
releasing  me  from  another  angry  Western  Civilization  battle- 
ground. With  a quiet  smile  on  my  face  for  that  happy  memory, 
I walk  off  to  Algebra  II. 

Darcia  McDaniel  is  a senior  at  Lewis  and  Clark  College,  Portland, 
Oregon.  She  is  a North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Young  Friend. 


Senior  Young  Friends  at  worship,  IMYM. 


Staff  photo 
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Witnessing  for  Peace 

by  Sabrina  Godfrey,  Richfield  (Utah) 

Richfield,  Utah,  my  home  town,  is  an  extremely  conservative 
Mormon  town.  I have  been  toprotests  at  theNevada  Test  site  and 
to  vigils  in  Salt  Lake  City,  but  I find  that  it  is  harder  to  speak  up 
in  a small  town  where  I feel  more  isolated  and  alone  in  my  beliefs. 
Richfield  is  the  type  of  place  where  to  speak  up  is  a sin  and  to 
question  is  blasphemy.  Often,  I want  to  just  keep  quiet  and  not 
try  to  change  things,  but  something  inside  always  tells  me,  "You 
can't  live  this  way.  You  have  to  say  or  do  something."  So,  I do. 

I've  been  asked  when  I started  witnessing  for  peace.  I don't 
honestly  know.  The  first  time  I thought  about  it  I was  in 
kindergarten,  and  I've  been  witnessing  ever  since.  Two  recent 
events  may  help  explain  how  I witness  for  peace. 

Seniors  in  tine  AP  English  class  had  just  finished  reading 
Thoreau's  Civil  Disobedience.  The  teacher  found  that  the  class  liked 
the  ideas  but  thought  that  civil  disobedience  was  something  of  the 
past.  They  also  thought  that  though  the  world  was  far  from  perfect 
there  was  nothing  they  could  do  to  change  it.  She  invited  me,  a 
Sophomore,  to  tell  the  class  about  some  of  the  things  I did  in  my 
life  and  what  civil  disobedience  means  in  today's  terms.  I told 
them  about  the  protests  I had  taken  part  in.  While  I was  talking  to 
the  class,  I realized  that  what  I was  doing  did  make  a difference. 
Talking  to  that  class  was  witnessing.  I was  speaking  about 
something  I believed  in  strongly  and  they  were  responding.  The 
two  boys  that  I thought  would  stone  me  for  even  suggesting  that 
the  United  States  was  not  absolutely  correct  in  everything  it  was 
doing  actually  wanted  to  know  what  they  could  do.  One  of  the 
girls  wanted  to  go  to  the  Nevada  Test  Site  and  protest  as  soon  as 
she  could.  I was  making  a difference  and  I could  see  it. 

At  the  end  of  every  school  year  there  is  a huge  awards 
ceremony  honoring  almost  all  of  the  700  students  individually. 
As  you  can  imagine,  it  lasts  forever.  During  the  Gulf  War  many 
Richfield  graduates  had  served  in  the  war.  I knew  the  principal's 
speech  would  most  likely  be  centered  around  the  war.  As  I 
listened,  however,  I became  more  and  more  appalled  at  what  he 
said.  I began  to  consider  walking  out.  Then  I heard,  "Let  us  stand 
and  pledge  allegiance  to  the  greatest  country  in  all  the  world."  I 
don't  say  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  but  I do  usually  stand.  This 
time  there  was  no  way  that  I was  going  to  budge.  I sat  there  and 
I pouted!  I could  no  longer  even  pretend  to  support  what  was 
happening.  Later  one  of  my  friends  asked  me  if  I were  sick.  Yes, 
I was  — sick  from  what  was  happening  around  me  and  what  I 
could  no  longer  support. 

Recently  I was  thinking  about  "how  much  is  enough"  and 
whether  I was  making  a difference.  I think  it  doesn't  matter  how 
old  or  young  a person  is.  What  matters  is  that  people  stand  up  for 
things  they  believe  in.  I was  asked  in  that  English  class  when  I 
would  quit  protesting.  If  they  stopped  all  nuclear  testing,  could 
I go  home  and  be  satisfied  with  what  I had  done  and  what  had 
been  accomplished  by  this  world?  I answered,  "No."  I have  a 
feeling  that  there's  always  going  to  be  something  I can  do, 
something  I care  enough  about  to  speak  up. 

Continued  to  next  column. 


Two  by  Sara: 

Poems  by  Sara  Ashworth,  Rogue  Valley 

"He  makes  his  sun  rise  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  sends  his  rain 
on  the  just  and  the  unjust." 

Matthew  5:45 

The  same  sun  beats  against  your  skin  and  mine  — 
You,  who  have  distanced  me 
mirrored  the  snakes  nest  of  my  insecurity 
into  my  face  until  my  eyes  were  stony  as 
Medusas;  you  I have  longed  so  long  to  hate. 
You  who  I held  when  your  best  friend  died 
because  the  grief  on  your  lips  was  as  bitter 
as  any  salt  you  ever  made  me  taste. 

Speaking  of  Silence 

Strand  by  strand  weaves  the  silence, 
so  rests  my  heart  secure. 

Around  me  other  heartbeats  sound 
of  blood,  the  veins,  of  laughter- 
sound  and  silence  singing  hymns, 
the  web  around  me  turns. 

I think  of  other  heart-beats  stilled; 
the  voice  of  those  veins 
now  sing  the  ringing  of  the  leaves; 
gold-autumn,  silver  spring, 
and  the  blue  bells  of  summer  echo 
in  winter's  white  harp  deep. 

Sound  by  sound  weaves  the  silence, 
so  rests  my  heart  secure. 


Sara  Ashworth  is  a North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Young  Friend. 
She  is  currently  treasurer  of  Junior-Young  Friends.u 


Continued  from  previous  column. 

"If  the  people  lead,  the  leaders  will  follow."  It  was  people 
who  took  down  the  Berlin  wall  and  ended  Communist  rule 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Maybe  I made  a difference.  The 
point  is,  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Or,  sit  down  and  let  people 
know  to  count  you  out! 

Sabrina  Godfrey , a freshman  at  Lewis  & Clark  College,  Portland, 
Oregon,  was  clerk  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  Senior  Young 
Friends  last  year.  This  article  is  essentially  the  text  of  an  address  that 
she  gave  to  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  June  1991.  Editor's  notes 
from  the  speech  appeared  in  the  January  1992  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin. 
However,  this  is  such  a special  example  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  a Quaker 
teenager  that  the  story  is  told  here  again,  this  time  in  Sabrina's  words.  ■ 
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Setting  Up  the  Teepees: 

Reflections  on  AFSC’s  Quincentennial  Youth  Camp  in  Montana1 


Together  the  young  people  learned  hand 
games  and  drumming;  they  hiked  together 
to  a dam  and  went  swimming;  they  visited 
sites  sacred  to  the  Crow  Nation  over  thou- 
sands of  years  and  shared  in  a pipe  cer- 
emony; they  learned  about  the  history  of  the 
Crow  and  about  the  dynamics  of  racism 
and  poverty. 


Pipe  Ceremony  — Burton  Pretty  - On  - Top. 


Flute  Workshop  with  Oliver  Pease,  Crow  Tribal  Elder. 


In  early  July  the  Crow  Nation  in  southeastern  Montana 
hosted  six  white,  six  Crow,  one  Sioux,  and  three  Northern 
Cheyenne  high  school  students,  mostly  from  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  They  were  brought  together  by  AFSC  for  a week- 
long  Inter  cultural  Youth  Camp,  to  learn  from  each  other  and  to 
look  at  the  long-lasting  impacts  of  Columbus'  voyage:  cultural 
and  environmental  degradation,  poverty,  disease,  prejudice, 
and  isolation. 


Drumming. 

"The  most  important  learning,  however," 
said  Peter  Isbister,  a youth  participant,  "hap- 
pened on  a person-to-person  level."  For  the 
first  few  days  campers  stayed  in  cliques: 
Indian  males,  Indian  females,  white  males, 
white  females.  "No  one  talked  to  anyone 
else.  Things  weren't  working,"  said  a coun- 
selor. "We  worried." 


1 American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Pacific 
Northwest  Region,  News  Update,  October  1992,  p.  1. 
Photos  by  Paul  Dix. 
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Jo  Jo  Little  Light  and  Mallory  Venne  in  history  workshop, 
" What  1492  Means  to  You." 


About  Wednesday  something  happened. 
The  youth  got  together  to  protest  the  rules. 
They  started  to  get  to  know  each  other.  "Both 
Indians  and  Whites  learned  about  the  others' 
present  day  realities,"  Peter  said.  "We  learned 
about  the  Crow  culture  and  the  difficulty  of 
living  in  the  dominant  white  society  as  a full 
member,  while  retaining  cultural  ties." 


Learning  to  set  up  the  tepees. 

A white  woman  asked  us,  "What  do  you  need  from  us?" 
It  was  a moving  question  because  it  showed  that  she  was 
ready  to  give  what  she  could  and  felt  a responsibility  to  give 
it ...  And  we  need  wide-ranging  and  deep  support  from  our 
communities  to  build  from  here,  as  we  make  presentations 
about  this  program  back  in  our  communities  and  plan  for 
another  — even  better  — camp  for  next  year.* 


On  Saturday  the  campers  talked  to  the  adults  gathered 
for  their  own  conference  on  the  Quincentennial.  "Our 
presentation  about  our  youth  camp  was  largely  extempo- 
raneous and  extremely  heartfelt,"  said  Peter.  "We  were 
received  very  well,  given  tremendous  attention  and  many 
encouraging  comments." 


Stick  games. 


Mallory  Venne  speaking. 
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Epistles 

Young  Friends  Epistle  — PYM 

GREETINGS! 

Will  you  join  us  in  a brief  moment  of  silence? 

Our  spiritual  needs  bring  very  few  of  us  to  this  place. 

Many  of  our  dear  friends  who  grew  up  as  children  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  have  looked  elsewhere  to  fill  their  needs 
for  community  and  for  ritual. 

How  can  our  Young  Friends  group  offer  a place  for 
transition  from  adolescence  to  adulthood? 

How  can  we  encourage  each  other  to  seek  a meaningful 
faith  and  support  each  other  in  the  directions  that  this 
might  take  us? 

How  do  we  learn  Quaker  process? 

How  do  we  share  the  gift  of  grounding  in  the  Spirit  with 
those  both  older  and  younger  than  ourselves? 

When  do  we  let  go  and  move  on  to  our  own  next  stages? 

We  invite  you  to  think  about  these  things:  how  they  fit 
into  our  Yearly  Meeting,  our  Monthly  Meetings,  and  our 
ongoing  lives  in  community  and  faith. 

No  more,  but  our  love, 

PYM  Young  Friends  1992 

NPYM  Junior  Friends  Epistle 

This  year  at  Camp  we  concentrated  on  dealing  with  problems  as  a group.  Our 
strengthened  cooperation  was  illustrated  on  the  last  night  of  camp  when  the  threat  of  a large 
storm  forced  us  to  quickly  and  efficiently  break  camp  and  seek  cover.  When  the  storm  hit, 
we  were  prepared. 

Our  work  party  consisted  of  rebuilding  eroded  trails  around  Lake  Pend  Oreille. 
Through  cooperation,  we  were  able  to  place  large  rocks  along  the  trails  and  felt  that  we  did 
a service  that  will  benefit  the  community  for  years  to  come. 

We  did  not,  however,  spend  the  entire  week  working.  We  took  time  out  to  participate 
in  swimming,  hiking,  and  Indian-style  Capture  the  Hag.  We  also  experienced  a multi- 
cultural ceremony,  influenced  greatly  by  the  idea  of  finding  the  Spirit  within  ourselves  and 
communication  with  nature.  Although  there  were  more  Junior  Friends  and  adults  than  in 
any  previous  year,  Camp,  as  a whole,  flowed  quite  well.  Through  the  fun  and  work,  many 
of  us  felt  both  the  absence  and  the  presence  of  our  dear  friend  and  advisor,  Abbie,  who  stays 
in  our  hearts. 

Most  Junior  Friends  continued  on  to  Yearly  Meeting,  where  others  joined  us.  IDuring 
worship  discussion  groups,  we  separated  by  grades,  which  most  found  further  enhanced 
the  discussion.  Siva  Raven  and  Ken  Holden  led  a workshop  on  conflict  resolution,  hoping 
to  increase  the  group  awareness.  The  Friend  in  Residence,  Judy  Brutz,  also  talked  to  the 
group  about  conflict,  more  specifically  that  of  abuse  in  Quaker  families.  It  was  an  informative 
session  and  benefited  both  those  who  had  and  had  not  come  into  contact  with  abuse. 

A welfare  committee,  started  by  a few  Junior  Friends  at  Camp,  was  officially  formed  at 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  committee's  responsibilities  include  listening  to  problems  of  others, 
giving  advice,  and  helping  work  out  problems  within  the  group. 

This  year  many  heart-felt  discussions  took  place  with  a reaching  out  to  each  other  to 
better  the  group.  This  gut-level  sharing  helped  us  grow  together  and  grow  in  Spirit.  It  is 
something  we  each  take  with  us  as  we  go  our  different  ways. 

Junior  Friends,  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 


PYM  JYM  Epistle  #2 

Here  we  stand. 

Lost  in  the  void  between 
Childhood  and  adulthood. 

Here  we  sing 

Of  the  joy  and  sadness 

That  fill  our  lives. 

Here  we  sit 

And  rest  our  weary  souls 
Once  a year. 

Here  we  talk 
And  find  that  we 
Are  not  alone. 

Here  we  hope 

And  pray  and  work 

For  a future  we're  never  sure  of. 

Here  we  dream 

Of  the  world  we  want  to 

Create. 

Here  we  watch 
The  miracles  of 
Growing  up. 

Here  we  learn 
About  love  and  tenderness 
And  the  vital  importance  of  time. 
Here  we  live. 

-by  Reo  Wexner 


PYM  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle  #1 

After  two  and  a half  intense  days,  JYMers  are  regretfully 
realizing  that  our  time  together  is  at  an  end. 

Worship-fellowships  and  various  workshops  and  inter- 
est groups  have  occupied  our  hours  and  given  us  food  for 
thought,  while  pool  parties,  dances,  and  Capture  the  Flag 
have  kept  us  entertained. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  future  of  JYM  and  PYM  as  a 
whole.  Some  of  us  feel  powerless  and  unheard.  We  see  the 
importance  of  the  general  PYM  and  would  like  to  become 
more  involved.  We  hope  that  next  year's  PYM  will  be  longer 
and  better  attended  by  people  of  all  ages. 


Junior  Friends 
at  PYM. 
Staff  photo. 
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IMYM  Senior  Young  Friends 

To  Friends  Everywhere: 

Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  has  always  been  a won- 
derful, enriching  experience,  and  this  year  has  been  no 
different.  We  are  all  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  renew  our 
friendships  and  restore  peace  in  our  chaotic  lives.  Some  of  us 
have  been  concerned  about  the  growing  generation  gap,  and 
our  intergenerational  meetings  have  been  a godsend  to  all 
those  involved.  However,  our  first  intergenerational  meet- 
ings would  have  been  many  times  more  special  and  reveal- 
ing with  more  adult  participation.  In  the  future  we  hope  to 
work  more  closely  with  everyone  at  IMYM  to  build  a rapport 
that  will  further  the  spiritual  growth  and  open  intensely 
personal  interaction  between  young  Friends  and  adult  Friends. 

Two  of  the  issues  facing  young  Friends  this  year  have 
been  that  of  same-sex  marriages  and  that  of  plans  for  future 
IMYM  sites.  As  to  the  former,  we  all  learned  a great  deal  in  the 
discussion  group  on  the  subject.  Openness  of  feelings  was 
encouraged  and  we  accomplished  a lot  in  the  way  of  making 
ourselves  more  familiar  and  more  comfortable  with  an  issue 
that  is  a difficult  one  for  many  people. 

The  subject  of  future  IMYM  sites  was  one  we  grappled 
with  at  length.  The  Young  Friends'  views  on  the  matter  were 
many  and  varied  and  consensus  was  difficult  to  reach.  The 
dilemma  of  location  will  undoubtedly  be  the  topic  of  many 
in  future  yearly  meetings.  We  appreciate  being  included  in 
the  decision-making  process,  and  our  hope  is  to  be  as  helpful 
and  insightful  as  possible  in  this  matter. 

We  have  also  given  our  attention  to  lighter  pursuits  and, 
as  usual,  have  had  a lot  of  fun  in  between  business  meetings 
and  scheduled  activities.B 

Book  Review 

The  Heart  of  the  Global  Village 
by  William  A.  Charland 
Review  by  Tom  Head,  Multnomah 

Trinity  Press  International,  Philadelphia,  1990. 

We  live  our  daily  lives  in  a small  world,  a local  village.  The 
places  we  call  home  and  the  places  where  we  work,  play,  and 
worship  are  little  comers  of  the  world,  even  when  they 
involve  skyscrapers,  freeways,  and  shopping  malls.  We  get 
used  to  them  and  find  some  level  of  comfort.  We  adapt  to  our 
environment.  It  is  the  way  we  make  sense  of  things  and 
manage  to  get  through  each  day. 

But  it  is  less  and  less  the  case  that  human  beings  can  go 
through  life  in  isolation.  Our  village  has  become  global, 
populated  with  people,  events,  and  trends  that  take  us  away 
from  the  comfort  and  predictability  of  our  little,  local  worlds. 

Sometimes  this  is  fun;  the  people,  products,  and  foods  of 
other  cultures  add  variety  to  our  lives.  For  those  who  can 


afford  the  luxuries  of  international  travel,  life  is  enriched  in 
ways  that  were  rarely  available  to  earlier  generations.  But  this 
world  village  can  be  scary  too.  The  changing  winds  of  global 
finance,  the  crushing  burden  of  third  world  poverty,  and  the 
threats  of  environmental  disaster  on  a global  scale  frighten  us. 
A "strole"  through  the  global  village  can  be  as  threatening  and 
hostile  as  a visit  to  a crime-ridden  inner  city.  Fear  and  uncer- 
tainty are  to  be  found  at  the  heart  of  the  global  village. 

William  Charland  grapples  with  these  fears  and  chal- 
lenges from  the  perspectives  of  a Quaker  with  concerns  for 
international  development  and  with  a professional  background 
as  an  educational  consultant,  career  counselor,  and  newspa- 
per columnist.  He  searches  for  an  organizing  theme  that  will 
take  us  into  the  next  century.  He  wonders  how  we  will  find 
and  define  work,  how  we  will  cooperate,  and  how  we  will 
settle  into  a good  way  of  life  in  this  global  village. 

It  is  a big  set  of  questions.  Many  of  us  grapple  with  these 
questions  in  our  own  ways.  One  of  Charland's  ways  is  to 
return  often  to  the  topic  of  work.  In  a world  where  technology 
is  changing  rapidly  and  where  industries  come  and  go  so 
quickly,  how  do  we  prepare  for  and  navigate  through  our 
careers?  Finding  and  keeping  productive  and  meaningful 
employment  is  a terribly  important  matter;  it  has  grand  conse- 
quences for  our  well-being,  spiritually  and  economically. 
Charland  has  a gift  for  linking  this  very  personal  problem  to 
the  larger  issues  and  movements  of  the  global  economy. 

I was  pleased  that  Charland's  treatment  of  global  issues 
was  not  trendy  and  filled  with  jargon.  As  he  wanders  through 
his  experiences  in  Africa,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  that  unique  sub-culture  known  as  academia,  he 
keeps  searching  for  basic  inights.  How  do  we  learn,  work,  and 
produce  in  this  perilous  time?  He  skillfully  reminds  us  that  we 
are  not  going  to  make  it  through  the  future  by  just  doing  what 
we  have  done  in  the  past.  Humankind  will  need  to  pull 
together  much  more,  and  he  points  to  a deep  and  quiet  spirit 
at  the  heart  of  the  global  village.  He  looks  into  human  experi- 
ence to  find  the  well-springs  of  patience  and  trust  that  lead  to 
collaboration.  Out  of  Charland's  experience  comes  the  mes- 
sage that  all  of  our  personal  interests  ultimately  intersect.  I 
think  he  is  right  about  this,  and  his  reflections  take  us  back  to 
the  spiritual  center  from  which  life  must  be  lived.* 


Junior  Friends  business  meeting,  PYM. 


Staff  photo 
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News  From  the  Meetings 


New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting 

by  Phyllis  Hoge,  Albuquerque 

Recent  concerns  of  the  meetings  in  the  New  Mexico 
Regional  area  are  so  diverse  during  this  period  as  to  defy 
any  attempt  at  overall  coherence. 

Three  newsletters  have  broken  into  creativity,  publish- 
ing a prayer  by  Ross  Worley  (Durango),  an  "ABC  on  the 
Light"  by  Charlotte  Wiliams  (Las  Cruces),  and  a brief 
"Clerk's  Corner"  meditation  by  Avis  V ermilye  (Albuquer- 
que), now  a welcome  regular  feature.  Sale  of  another  form 
of  art — pottery  seconds  by  Kate  Brown  and  Roberta  Jacoby 
(Gila)  — expressed  a meeting  concern  in  a benefit  for  the  El 
Salvador  School  Project. 

Durango  Meeting  brought  up  questions  concerning 
our  spiritual  life,  a topic  now  being  addressed  in  Santa  Fe 
in  a discussion  series  about  how  Quakers  respond  spiritu- 
ally to  social  issues,  and  in  Albuquerque  in  an  evening 
study  group  devoted  to  spiritual  matters.  Albuquerque 
also  offers  a fresh  look  at  the  "Old  Black  Book"  on  Sunday 
mornings. 

The  election  was  celebrated  in  Albuquerque  with  an 
election-night  party  planned  long  before  we  knew  we'd 
have  any  cause  to  rejoice.  For  weeks  prior  to  that  happy 
event  a group  of  Friends  met  regularly  in  a Study  Circle 
centered  on  current  political  questions.  Albuquerque  also 
held  its  second  financially  successful  Arts  and  Crafts  and 
Food  and  Flea  Market  Fiesta  Ole,  proceeds  from  which  will 
go  to  various  local  charities  chosen  for  support. 

Santa  Fe  is  offering  its  children  a "Bully  Proof  Shield" 
program,  and  in  Albuquerque  the  parent  co-op  continues 
to  involve  the  children  in  special  projects,  following  a brief 
pre-meeting  worship-sharing  circle  to  which  all  Friends 
are  invited. 

Las  Cruces  is  examining  an  earlier  theme:  How  do  we 
contribute  our  "fair  share"  in  money  and/or  work;  and 
Albuquerque  is  holding  a threshing  meeting  about  why 
it's  so  hard  to  get  Friends  to  clerk  or  even  be  on  committees. 
Of  course,  a corollary  is  our  strong  involvement  in  commu- 
nity service. 

And,  as  the  TV  commentators  are  wont  to  say,  "in  other 
news,"  Worship-sharing  week  remains  the  best  attended 
meeting  every  month  in  Durango;  The  Friendly  Women's 
Retreat  held  early  in  November  took  as  its  theme,  "The 
Child  Within  Each  Woman;"  Gila  held  its  Fifth  Sunday 
Intergenerational  Meeting  at  Hot  Springs  Ranch  in  late 
November;  Friends  from  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe  joined 
in  a second  Alternatives  to  Violence  Workship  in  October; 
Santa  Fe  Meeting  has  a new  resident  — Marguerite  Culp; 
and  a dog  and  several  kittens  in  Durango  are  hoping  for 
homes.* 


Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Sheila  Smith,  Corvallis 

Query  on  Civic  Responsibility  from  NPYM  Faith  and  Practice: 
“Are  we  conscientious  in  fulfilling  obligations  to  the  state  and 
society  while  opposing  those  contrary  to  our  understanding  of  the 
leadings  of  God?” 

Each  of  the  Meetings  and  Worship  Groups  in  Willamette 
Quarterly  Meeting  answered  this  query  in  its  own  way  this 
election  year.  An  initiative  that  limited  rights  for  gay  and 
lesbian  people  was  on  the  ballot  in  Oregon.  Friends  and 
Meetings  struggled  against  Measure  9 as  well  as  other  social 
injustices. 

Eugene  Meeting  members  were  invited  by  Campus  Inter- 
faith Ministry  to  participate  in  voter  registration  and  canvass- 
ing to  help  defeat  Measure  9.  Also  four  new  volunteers  from 
Eugene  Meeting  are  in  Project  Care  (a  people  to  people 
helping  group)  training  this  fall. 

In  its  newsletter,  Florence  Worship  Group  featured  the 
Quaker  Statement  on  Gay  and  Lesbian  Rights  [from  NPYM] 
in  the  Oregon  Voter's  pamphlet.  Multnomah,  Eugene, 
Corvallis,  and  Rogue  V alley  Meetings  sponsored  this  page  in 
the  pamphlet. 

Salem  Meeting  donated  to  People  of  Faith  Against  Big- 
otry, which  opposed  Measure  9.  Salem  Meeting  has  decided 
to  resolve  the  question  of  same  gender  marriage  in  their 
meeting  as  soon  as  possible.  They  felt  that  it  would  be 
hypocritical  to  sign  the  statement  in  the  voter's  pamphlet  with 
this  question  still  unresolved. 

Along  with  Salem  Meeting,  Rogue  Valley  Meeting  is 
joining  in  the  drive  to  provide  personal  hygiene  kits  for  the 
drought  victims  in  Africa  through  AFSC.  The  Meeting  is  in 
contact  with  Bonnie  Tinker,  a released  friend,  working  on  gay 
and  lesbian  concems,.from  Multnomah  Meeting 

Corvallis  Meeting  showed  Bonnie  Tinker's  video,  Love 
Makes  a Family,  and  Fighting  for  our  Lives,  a locally  produced 
video  on  gay  and  lesbian  rights.  They  also  held  a garage  sale 
to  help  famine  victims  in  Southern  Africa. 

Multnomah  Meeting  held  a participatory  program  on 
"Celebrating  Our  Diversity  (on  all  levels)  Within  Our  Spiri- 
tual Community,"  one  of  a series  of  programs  to  enhance 
spiritual  life  and  relationships  in  the  meeting.  They  held  a 
forum  on  "Civil  Rights  and  Ballot  Measure  9." 

Not  only  can  we  Friends  work  within  our  meetings  for 
social  concerns,  there  is  no  limit  to  what  we  can  do  as 
individuals.  A handicapped  Friend  in  Corvallis  made  wheel- 
chair logo  signs  saying  "Vote  No  on  9;  I may  be  next,"  put 
them  in  the  windows  of  his  van,  and  drove  around  town  on 
election  day.  He  says  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye,  "I  got  stuck  in 
lots  of  traffic  jams."* 
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Southern  California  Quarter 

by  Betsy  Kahn,  Santa  Monica 

A number  of  meeting  retreats  have  been  held  throughout 
our  Quarter  this  year,  resulting  in  a deepening  of  both  spiritu- 
ality and  fellowship  among  the  participants. 

Westwood  Meeting  had  a first-ever  overnight  retreat  at 
Lake  Arrowhead.  Led  by  a member  of  Claremont  Meeting, 
attenders  considered  queries  relating  to  the  spiritual  health  and 
community  life  of  the  meeting.  San  Diego  and  La  Jolla  Meetings 
began  holding  joint  retreats  eight  years  ago.  They  gathered  this 
year  at  Rancho  del  Cielo  near  Ramona.  Two  leaders,  one  from 
each  meeting,  helped  the  group  with  the  theme  of  "Building 
Community."  Friends  enjoyed  twosome  walks,  eating,  singing, 
and  folk-dancing,  as  well  as  sharing  in  "home  group"  sessions. 

Santa  Monica  Meeting  had  a one-day  fall  retreat  in  a home 
in  the  hills  above  Malibu,  where  a member  of  Claremont 
Meeting  and  members  of  the  planning  committee  led  Friends  on 
the  topic,  "Spirituality  in  our  Daily  Lives."  Attenders  enjoyed  a 
mix  of  large  groups,  small  groups,  informal  gatherings  over 
food,  and  solitary  time  in  this  natural  setting. 

Celebrations  and  breaking  bread  together  bring  meetings 
closer  in  many  ways  and  foster  a sense  of  fellowship  among 
members  and  attenders.  Claremont  Meeting's  regular  Wednes- 
day night  potluck  dinners  were  "started  and  continued  by  the 
Visiting  Committee  for  the  very  purpose  of  sharing  joys  and 
sometimes  sorrows  and  problems  in  a loving  community." 
Claremont  also  has  welcoming  breakfasts  for  new  members. 
Inland  Valley  Meeting  has  monthly  music  potlucks  (where  Friends 
bring  food  and  instruments  to  share)  and  an  annual  Christmas 
party  at  a member's  home.  Santa  Barbara  Meeting  also  has  a 
Christmas  sing-a-long  at  a Friend's  house  and  is  resuming  its 
"Half  Past  Six  dinners."  Two  members  of  San  Diego  Meeting  host 
a Thanksgiving  potluck  in  their  home,  and  Friends  from  Westwood 
Meeting  host  regular  potlucks  in  one  another's  homes.  The  "Quaker 
Lunch  Bunch"  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting  gathers  on  occasional 
Sunday  afternoons,  and  this  spring  a Friend  hosted  a Passover 
Seder  at  her  home.  They  also  enjoyed  a summer  swim  party  at  a 
member's  home  and  a trip  to  the  zoo  led  by  a Meeting  Friend  who 
is  a docent.  Both  Orange  County  and  Santa  Monica  Meetings 
have  monthly  "Friendly  Eights"  groups.  Santa  Monica  Meeting 
also  had  a "Thank  Us  All"  potluck/barbecue  this  summer. 

Simple  gatherings  after  Meeting  for  Worship  also  help  to 
bring  Friends  closer.  At  Marloma  Meeting's  "Show  and  Tell" 
sessions,  Friends  bring  items  of  deep  importance  in  their  own 
lives,  such  as  a personal  memento,  poem,  piece  of  music,  or 
original  art  or  writing.  Santa  Monica  Meeting  Friends  made 
God's  Eyes  (a  craft  project  using  sticks  and  yam).  Friends  at 
Westwood  Meeting  take  time  to  tell  each  other  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  previous  week. 

In  a time  when  many  people  are  yearning  for  a lost  feeling  of 
community,  our  Meetings  give  us  a unique  opportunity  to  draw 
closer  as  friends  and  as  Friends.* 


The  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends 

by  Jim  Johnson,  Heartland 

Montana  Gathering  of  Friends  (MGoF)  encompasses  the 
most  populous  and  second  largest  single  member  House  of 
Representatives  district  in  the  United  States.  MGoF  is  not  a troll 
or  a leprechaun  but  the  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends.  No 
matter  which  way  MGoFer's  turn — toward  NPYM  or  Wyoming 
or  just  travelling  among  themselves  — the  distances  are  great. 

AFSC  Bulletins  have  featured  the  Intercultural  Youth  Camp 
held  at  Plenty  Coups  State  Park  on  the  Crow  Reservation  in 
Southern  Montana.  Sixteen  Native  American  and  white  youths 
participated  in  the  week-long  camp.  Their  presentations  after  the 
camp  were  enthusiastic  and  impressive.  Videos  are  available. 

Several  Heartland  and  Billings  meeting  members  joined 
Wyoming  Friends  at  the  Jacobson's  outside  Dayton,  Wyoming, 
for  Labor  Day  Weekend.  The  weekend  was  highlighted  by  new 
friendships  and  sharings.  Sunday  found  some  trudging  in  the 
snow  and  mist  to  the  sacred  medicine  wheel  in  the  Big  Homs.  It's 
been  there  since  1760  and  is  now  surrounded  by  barbed  wire 
made  less  forbidding  by  entwined  colored  cloth  and  more 
sacred  bundles. 

Missoula  Meeting's  children's  committee  is  exploring  ways 
of  enriching  children's  lives  and  the  lives  of  the  community 
through  intergenerational  worship-sharing  and  other  means. 
MGoF's  explorations  for  better  integrated  programming  with 
youth  parallels  Missoula's  Montana  Alternatives  to  Violence 
Program  which  has  been  started  and  fostered  by  Missoula  mem- 
bers. The  challenges  of  a meeting  house  receive  more  threshing 
sessions.  With  a new  community  and  outreach  committee  the 
meeting  seeks  to  know  each  other,  visitors  and  attenders,  better. 

Located  close  to  Glacier  National  Park,  Glacier  Valley  Wor- 
ship Group  is  about  three  years  old  and  stretches  from  Big  Fork 
to  Eureka.  This  worship  group  averages  four  to  eight  attenders 
at  meetings  twice  a month  in  members'  homes.  Because  of  their 
far  north  location,  the  members  who  are  able  to  attend  MGoF 
really  appreciate  the  loving  community  of  others.  Glacier  Val- 
ley welcomes  Quakers  who  wish  to  visit  on  their  way  to  Glacier 
Park  or  Big  Mountain. 

Dillon  Worship  Group  bustles  with  activities,  including 
First  Day  School  discussions  of  social  justice  with  Tina  Visscher 
and  an  upcoming  discussion  of  the  Plenty  Coup  Youth  Camp 
with  Danny  Bullard  and  Brian  Schaeffer.  Helena  worship  group 
recently  potlucked  and  heard  of  the  experiences  of  Ann  Marie, 
who  attended  last  summer's  intercultural  youth  camp.  Billings 
Meeting  celebrated  the  50th  wedding  anniversary  of  John  and 
Helen  Bross  and  their  recent  honorary  degrees  from  Rocky 
Mountain  College. 

We  look  forward  to  Winter  MGoF  in  Great  Falls  at  Ursuline 
Academy,  February  12-14,  1993  and  have  begun  to  plan  for 
summer  MGoF  in  August,  probably  at  our  traditional  Luccock 
Park  site.* 
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Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting 

by  Melody  Inchumuk,  Prescott 

Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting  in  October  in  Prescott,  Ari- 
zona, at  Emmanuel  Pines  Campground  was  well  attended  — 
about  80  people,  including  a large  youth  group.  The  weather 
was  beautiful  — warm  and  sunny. 

Discussion  groups  included  Celebrating  Diversity  and 
The  Quaker  Process  Applied  to  Difficult  Moral  Questions. 
During  the  discussion  groups  people  began  to  realize  that 
diversity  means  a lot  more  than  different  ethnic  groups.  There 
can  be  diversity  in  how  problems  are  handled.  For  instance, 
how  does  a group  handle  one  particularly  different  person, 
especially  if  the  person  uses  language  that  offends  the  group 
as  a whole?  Other  difficult  questions  include  same-gender 
marriages  and  abortion.  These  illustrate  how  much  diversity 
exists  within  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Some  suggestions  for  solutions  were:  When  disagreement 
gets  out  of  hand,  go  into  the  silence  for  healing;  or,  when 
offensive  language  is  used,  ask  the  offender  whether  he /she 
could  love  the  group  enough  to  use  other  words.  Another 
suggestion  was  to  reflect  the  dissent  in  a Minute.  Consensus 
does  not  always  include  unity.  Group  discussion  is  furthered 
by  knowing  that  God  is  present. 

We  live  in  diversity  at  all  levels  and  in  every  walk  of  life. 
Diversity  is  a gift  from  everyone  around  us  and  each  person 
lights  our  way.  In  interacting,  we  choose  our  responses.  It  is 
not  our  job  to  condemn  but  to  evaluate  and  choose.  Diversity 
at  the  time  of  crisis  can  provide  new  insights  and  offer 
opportunity  for  growth.  The  potential  for  perfection  resides 
everywhere.  We  are  our  own  inner  lights,  the  still  small  voice 
within. 

Our  belief  systems  determine  how  we  respond  to  diver- 
sity. We  live  in  a friendly  universe,  and  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  use  everything  in  our  experience  to  assist  us  in  our 
personal  growth.  The  universe  offers  an  invitation  to  look 
newly  at  the  storms  as  well  as  the  calm.  All  of  our  experiences 
open  us  to  something  greater. 

No  matter  what  is  going  on  in  our  lives,  the  Spirit  is  trying 
to  move  us  forward.  We  need  to  embrace  all  of  life  without 
labeling  the  events,  whether  they  be  same-gender  marriages, 
abortion,  or  bad  language.  Whatever  life  hands  us  is  a gift.  Life 
expects  and  invites  us  to  deal  with  the  issues  of  daily  living 
and  to  move  forward  in  balance,  order,  and  harmony.  There 
is  a common  thread  which  connects  us  all,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying,  "There  is  that  of  God  in  everyone." 

The  following  quotation  from  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
seems  appropriate:  "In  a real  sense  all  life  is  inter-related.  All 
men  are  caught  in  an  inescapable  network  of  mutuality,  tied 
in  a single  garment  of  destiny.  Whatever  affects  one  directly 
affects  all  indirectly  . . .1  can  never  be  what  I ought  to  be  until 
you  are  what  you  ought  to  be,  and  you  can  never  be  what  you 
ought  to  be  until  I am  what  I ought  to  be.  This  is  the  inter- 
related structure  of  reality."  ■ 


Memorial  Minute 

William  (Bill)  Bruff 

William  (Bill)  Bruff  died  May  11,  1992.  A member  of 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting,  he  and  his  wife  Dorothy  were 
residents  of  Friends  House  in  Santa  Rosa. 

A long-time  Friend,  whose  Quaker  ancestors  came  to 
Maryland  in  the  1640's,  Bill  was  bom  in  Chicago,  February  22, 
1920.  The  family  moved  to  Seoul,  Korea,  for  a time,  returning 
to  settle  in  Whittier,  California,  where  Bill  graduated  from 
Whittier  College  after  his  high  school  years  at  Westtown 
Friends  School. 

Bill's  career  was  interrupted  when  he  was  drafted  in  1943. 
He  spent  three  and  one-half  years  in  the  Civilian  Public 
Service  Camp  at  Coleville,  California,  while  Dorothy  and  two 
children  lived  with  other  CPS  wives  in  nearby  Reno,  Nevada. 
After  CPS,  the  family  moved  to  Clinton  Comers,  New  York, 
to  join  other  CPS  families  in  establishing  a cooperative  farm, 
but  returned  to  Whittier  in  1946. 

After  completing  a Master's  degree  at  Claremont  Gradu- 
ate School,  Bill  taught  math  and  science  in  two  high  schools 
before  joining  the  faculty  at  the  Cerritos  Community  College, 
later  transferring  to  Foothill  College  in  Los  Altos,  where  he 
served  as  audio  visual  coordinator  until  he  retired  in  1980. 

Bill  had  a life-long  interest  in  amateur  and  commercial 
broadcasting  with  summer  and  part-time  jobs  as  a transmitter 
engineer  for  several  commercial  radio  and  television  stations 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  He  always  maintained  his  own 
amateur  rig,  obtaining  his  first  license  at  the  age  of  12,  with 
later  call-letters  in  New  York,  Menlo  Park,  and  Santa  Rosa.  His 
professional  interests  in  science  and  math  included  serving  as 
President  of  the  California  Science  Teachers  Association  and 
as  a National  Science  Foundation  grant  recipient  for  advanced 
studies  at  several  universities.  He  was  fascinated  with  pho- 
tography as  a window  to  appreciation  of  nature,  people,  and 
landscape.  He  took  many  photographs  during  his  lifetime. 

Bill  was  an  active  Friend,  serving  on  the  Boards  of  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center  and  the  John  Woolman  Friends 
School,  as  well  as  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly  Meeting 
committees  and  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 
When  the  family  moved  to  Menlo  Park,  they  became  mem- 
bers of  Palo  Ato  Meeting;  then  he  and  Dorothy  transferred 
their  membership  to  Redwood  Forest  when  they  moved  to 
Santa  Rosa.  Athough  not  in  the  best  of  health.  Bill  was 
involved  in  several  activities  at  Friends  House. 

Bill  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Dorothy,  one  brother,  three 
sisters,  three  children,  and  two  grandchildren.  ■ 
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Program  Coordinator. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee 
seeks  Colorado  Area  Program  Coordi- 
nator: administrative  and  program 
skills;  values  consistent  with  AFSC’s 
Quaker  base,  including  promoting/ 
practicing  nonviolence.  Qualified 
people  sought  regardless  of  race,  reli- 
gious affiliation,  disability,  gender, 
sexual  orientation.  $22-26,000,  plus 
benefits.  Application  deadline  2/8/93. 
Resumes  welcome  now.  For  detailed 
job  description,  application  materials, 
contact  Search  Committee,  AFSC, 
1535  High  Street,  Denver,  CO  80218. 
Fax  (303)  322-6451. 


Legislative  Interns.  Three  positions  avail- 
able, assisting  FCNL’s  lobbyist.  These  are 
eleven-month  paid  assignments,  usually 
filled  by  recent  college  graduates,  begin- 
ning September  1,  1993.  Duties  include  re- 
search, writing,  monitoring  issues,  attend- 
ing hearings  and  coalition  meetings,  and 
maintaining  files.  Applications  close  March 
15,  1993.  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation,  245  Second  Street  NE,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20002,  phone  (202)  547-6000. 


PYM  TREASURER  AND  FINANCE 
COMMITTEE  CLERK 
CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Phyllis  and  Walter  Jones  are  relocating  to 
Redding,  California.  Their  new  phone 
number  is  (916)  223-5405.  Send  all 
financial  correspondence  to: 

P.O.  Box  493599 
Redding,  CA  96049-3599 


AFSC  Denver  Office 

by  Tom  Moen,  Boulder1 

Two  programs  in  the  Denver  office 
were  laid  down  as  of  October  2, 1992.  This 
means  that  Pat  Washburn  (Racial  Justice) 
and  Steve  Graham  (Field  Secretary)  have 
been  laid  off.  Eric  Wright,  the  other  Field 
Secretary,  and  Lorraine  Granado,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Community  Justice  Program, 
have  resigned. 

The  remaining  programs  in  Denver 
are:  International  Affairs  (Charlie  Silver), 
Rocky  Flats /Disarmament  (Tom  Rauch), 
Community  Justice  (open),  and  one  Field 
Secretary  (open).  Betty  Lyon  continues  as 
Administrative  Assistant. 

To  ease  the  transition  to  a new  staff 
and  possibly  new  programs,  the  Colo- 
rado Area  Committee  decided  to  hire  an 
Interim  Administrator/Supervisor  for  a 
four  to  six  month  period.  Martin  Cobin, 
Boulder  Meeting,  was  chosen  for  the  po- 
sition. He  has  served  with  numerous 
Quaker  organizations,  including  AFSC, 
as  committee  member  or  staff  person. 

The  laying  down  of  programs  does 
not  mean  that  the  issues  in  which  the 
programs  were  engaged  have  gone  away, 
or  that  AFSC  can  ignore  them.  The  Com- 
mittee is  in  the  process  of  deciding  which 
parts  of  these  programs  can  still  be  done 
in  some  way,  even  if  parts  will  have  to  be 
dropped  or  attached  to  other  programs. 

The  Committee  is  also  trying  to  get 
clarity  on  which  activities  the  Denver 
office  will  be  able  to  continue  with  those 
community  groups  which  related  to  the 
programs  laid  down.  It  may  be  possible  to 
maintain  some  kind  of  contact,  but  not  to 
the  same  degree  as  in  the  past. 

This  has  been  a very  difficult  time  for 
the  staff  and  the  committee.  The  decisions 
about  laying  down  programs  were  not 
arrived  at  easily,  but  only  after  much 
thoughtful  deliberation  and  hard  effort. 
As  the  restructuring  process  continues, 
the  staff  and  committee  ask  for  patience 
and  support  from  friends  of  the  AFSC. 
There  is  much  work  to  be  done,  and  we 
hope  that  out  of  this  process  will  come  a 
renewed  commitment  to  continue  the 
work  for  peace  and  social  justice.  ■ 

1 Boulder  Miscellany,  November  1992,  p.  7. 


Western  Young  Friends 

18th  New  Year’s  Gathering, 
1992-1993 
“Way  will  Open” 

DECEMBER  29, 1992 JANUARY  2, 1993 

Camp  Shenoa  in  Philo,  California 
(near  Ukiah). 

Cost:  $95.00 

Registrar:  Cindy  Norvell,  10814 
Wilshire  Blvd.,  #C-1 1,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90024-4327. 

Ride  coordinators: 

Northwest,  Tim  Coahran, 

(509)  334-4343  or  (800)  541-4226  tk.102. 
Northern  California,  Sage  Wexner, 
(916)  753-0288. 

Bay  Area,  Andy  Davis,  (510)  654-4402. 
Southern  California,  Anne  Friend, 
(213)  737-3256. 
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Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $20  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $16  for  meeting 
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low  income/student  subscriptions. 
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1993  Subscription  Form 

Please  renew  Friends  Bulletin  now  for  1993.  Check  your  address  label.  Your 
label  has  the  following  codes: 

IND  represents  an  individual  subscription  and  Dec-92  is  the  expiration 
date.  If  your  label  indicates  IND,  please  renew  directly  to  Friends  Bulletin.  If 
your  label  shows  MTG  please  renew  through  your  meeting.  If  your  label 
shows  TRIAL,  please  subscribe  if  you  wish  to  continue  receiving  Friends 
Bulletin. 

If  you  are  a Meeting  subscriber  (MTG),  give  your  check  to  your  treasurer  or  to  the 
person  designated  by  your  Meeting  to  collect  renewals.  The  Meeting  subscription  price 
is  $16.  If  your  Meeting  does  not  subscribe  as  a group,  consider  organizing  such  a group 
within  your  Meeting. 

If  you  are  an  Individual  subscriber  (IND),  fill  out  this  form,  detach  this  page, 
including  the  mailing  label,  and  write  your  check  for  $20  to  Friends  Bulletin.  Please 
mark  changes  on  mailing  label  or  below. 

Name  

Address 


City/State/Zip 

Gift  Subscription  ($20):  Please  send  to: 

Name  

Address  


City/State/Zip 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are  tax  deductible  and  most  welcome.  Please 
mail  to  Friends  Bulletin , 1620  NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR  97330.* 


Calendar 

December  1992 

20  Hanukkah 

25  Christmas 

29-1/2/93  Western  Young  Friends,  New  Years  Gathering,  Philo,  CA. 

January  1993 

16  NPYM  Steering  Committee,  Portland,  OR. 

16-17  Utah  Friends  Fellowship,  Winter  Gathering,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT. 

February  1993 

6 Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  Unitarian  Church,  Corvallis,  OR. 

12-14  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends,  Ursuline  Academy,  Great  Falls,  MT. 

12- 14  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting,  Mid-Winter  Fellowship,  Pacific  Palisades,  CA. 

13- 14  IMYM  Continuing  Committee,  Mountain  View  Friends  Meeting,  Denver,  CO. 

19-21  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting. 

March  1993 

6 PYM  Representative  Committee. 

20  NPYM  Steering  Committee,  Portland,  OR. 

April  1993 

9-11  Utah  Friends  Fellowship,  Spring  Gathering,  Canyonlands  Field  Camp,  near  Castle  Valley,  UT. 

May  1993 

1 American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Annual  Public  Gathering,  First  Congregational  Church,  Oakland,  C A. 

I- 2  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting,  Inland  Valley/Hemet  hosts. 

18-19  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

June  1993 

II- 13  Pacific  Northwest  Gathering  of  Lesbian  and  Gay  Friends,  Camp  Colman, 

Longbranch  Peninsula,  WA. 


DECEMBER  1992 


